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This  is  the  giant  15-52.  Advanced  as  it  may  he,  this  airplane  has  one  thing  in 
common  with  the  first  war-galleys  of  ancient  Egypt  . . . and  with  the  air  and 
space  vehicles  of  the  future.  Someone  must  chart  its  course.  Someone  must 
navigate  it. 

For  certain  young  men  this  presents  a career  of  real  executive  opportunity. 
Here,  perhaps  you  will  have  the  chance  to  master  a profession  full  of  meaning, 
excitement  and  rewards  ...  as  a Navigator  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

To  qualify  for  Navigator  training  as  an  Aviation  Cadet  you  must  be  an 
American  citizen  between  19  and  26/4— single,  healthy  and  intelligent.  A high 
school  diploma  is  required,  but  some  college  is  highly  desirable.  Successsful 
completion  of  the  training  program  leads  to  a commission  as  a Second  Lieu- 
tenant . . . and  the  coveted  Navigator  wings. 

If  you  think  you  have  what  it  takes  to  measure  up  to  the  Aviation  Cadet 
Program  for  Navigator  training,  see  your  local  Air  Force  Recruiter.  Or  clip 
and  mail  this  coupon. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Aviation  Cadet  Information,  Dept.  Af64 
Box  7608,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 

I am  between  19  and  26'A,  a citizen  of  the  U.  S. 

and  a high  school  graduate  with years  of 

college.  Please  send  me  detailed  information  on 
the  Air  Force  Aviation  Cadet  program. 

I Name . 

Street ! 

City County State , 

I I 


There's  a place  for  tomorrow's  leaders 

on  the  Aerospace  Team. 
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What  could  be  a more  fitting  sub- 
ject for  this  column  than  politics? 
Nothing  . . . we’re  glad  you  agree. 
This  being  an  election  year,  we  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  it.  But 
after  we  decided,  we  found  that  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  had  beaten 
us  to  it. 

A friend  of  ours  came  up  to  the  type- 
writer we  share  with  the  Collegian 
the  other  day,  waving  a New  York 
Times  and  smiling.  When  we  inquired 
about  his  good  spirits  he  informed  us 
he  was  happy  about  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
speech  in  the  U.N.  This  rather  amused 
us.  Our  friend  pointed  out  that  the 
Soviet  Premier  said  that  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold  should  be  replaced  by  a 
triumvirate.  Mr.  Khrushchev  argued 
that  there  should  be  three,  rather  than 
one,  making  up  the  Secretary  General- 
ship; one  to  represent  the  East,  one  the 
West,  and  one  the  uncommitted  na- 
tions. We  read  this,  but  our  happy 
acquaintance  continued  to  prompt  us 
to  read  on  to  where  Mr.  Khrushchev 
said  that  the  job  called  for  three  men, 
and  only  God  could  combine  three 
distinct  persons  into  a unity.  "Oh,” 
we  said,  "you’re  happy  because  this 
must  mean  that  religion  is  gaming 
strength  in  Russia.” 

Oh,  no,”  he  laughed.  "I’m  so 
happy  because  I’m  a Unitarian." 


We  were  talking  to  a man  from 
Penobscot  only  a few  days  ago.  He 
was  proud  to  tell  us  that  he  came  from 
Maine.  "After  all,  young  fellah"  (the 
letter  ”R"  was  not  in  his  alphabet), 
he  said,  "ya  got  a right  to  be  proud 
of  cornin'  from  Maine."  At  a loss  to 
think  of  a reason  why  anyone  would 
be  proud  of  coming  from  Maine,  we 
prompted  the  old  gentleman.  "As 
Maine  goes,  so  goes  the  nation, 
sonny,"  he  beamed.  We  asked  him 
who  was  elected  president  in  1916. 
He  looked  at  us  with  a puzzled  frown 
and  shook  his  head  sombrely.  "Charles 
Evan  Hughes;  didn’t  you  ever  study 
history?"  We  smiled.  In  comparison, 
the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibilty  is 
conciliatory. 

One  of  our  secretaries  was  telling 
us  about  a paper  she  had  found  in  her 
attic.  We  asked  her  what  was  so  specta- 
cular about  an  old  newspaper  and  she 
said  it  was  an  old  Chicago  paper.  One 
of  the  janitors  overhead  the  comment 
and  began  to  weep.  We  asked  him 
why  an  old  Tribune,  printed  in 
November,  1948,  could  elicit  such 
paroxysms  of  grief.  We  gave  him  a 
promotion;  no  ex-city-editor  should 
push  a broom,  let  alone  an  editor-in- 
chief.  We  no  longer  wonder  why 
Horace  used  to  shudder  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  Gallup  Poll. 


A young  lady  we  know  has  taken 
to  wearing  two  campaign  buttons.  We 
had  noticed  that  their  positions  were 
in  a constant  state  of  flux.  Several  days 
ago,  when  we  noticed  her  right  side 
adorned  with  the  likeness  of  an  un- 
ruly shock  of  hair,  we  couldn't  resist 
asking  her  the  reason  for  the  button’s 
positioning.  She  took  an  awe-inspiring 
deep  breath.  "I  have  a date  with  a 
Democrat  tonight.”  With  reservations 
about  the  necessity  of  gilding  the  lily, 
w'e  blushed  and  walked  away. 

One  Saturday  morning  while  w;e 
were  trying  to  swallow  some  Hatch 
coffee,  a wag  at  the  next  table  was 
discussing  Mr.  Eisenhower.  He  in- 
formed his  companion  that  Jim  Hag- 
gerty must  have  been  Ike’s  best  man 
when  he  got  married.  We  were  curious 
and  asked  the  chap,  after  apologizing 
for  eaves-dropping,  if  he  w'ould  ex- 
plain. He  smiled  and  asked  if  w'e  had 
ever  heard,  or  read  the  reports  of,  an 
Eisenhower  press  conference.  We 
smiled  back,  and  admitted  that  w'e 
had.  "Then  you’re  aware  of  the  way 
in  which  he  answers  questions,”  he 
elaborated.  "Without  Haggerty 
around  to  guide  him,  he  never  could 
have  married  Mamie.”  Confused,  wre 
couldn’t  understand  his  reasoning. 
"The  way  I see  it,”  he  finished,  "with- 
out Haggerty,  Dwight  wouldn’t  have 
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answered  when  the  minister  asked 
him  if  he  would  take  Mamie.  He 
would  have  said,  'Well,  as  I see  it, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  is  to 
say  . . . He  finished  his  coffee  and 
left.  He  waved  to  us  and  smiled  on 
his  way  out.  Someone  was  comment- 
ing on  him  later  and  mentioned  a 
hole  in  the  sole  of  his  shoe. 

Our  Rumor  - and  - Unverified  - Fact 
editor  left  a note  in  our  mailbox  a 
month  or  so  ago.  It  seems  that  he  had 
heard  that  one  of  the  major  parties 
had  a campaign  slogan  proclaiming, 
in  slang,  the  invincibility  at  the  polls 
of  their  candidate  whom  they  called 
by  his  nick-name.  We  had  one  of  our 
agents  look  into  this.  Last  week  that 
operative  sent  us  his  report  which 
stated  that  the  whole  thing  is  just  a 
rumour  and  not  an  attempt  to  insure 
the  Fire  Island  vote. 


LETTERS 
TO  THE  ED. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, 

What  can  a young  man,  not  yet  21, 
do  to  aid  the  political  candidate  of 
his  choice? 

R.  Z.  Van  Meter  House 
Falsify  his  age.  Ed. 

Dear  Ya-Hoo  Editor, 

My  father  says  that  the  choice  of 
candidates  for  the  elections  were 
chosen  at  the  convention  halls  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago,  not  in  smoke- 
filled  hotel  rooms. 

Q.  P.  Crabtree  House 
We  used  to  have  televised  wrestling 
for  people  like  him.  Ed. 

Dear  Editor, 

What,  aside  from  his  religion,  could 
keep  Senator  Kennedy  from  being 
elected  ? 

A.  E.  N.  Baker  House 
Not  enough  votes.  Ed. 

Dear  Sir, 

Why  are  there  only  two  major 
political  parties  in  the  United  States? 

Z.  G.  Leach  House 


Letter  To  The  Editor  ...... 

An  English  View  of  the  American  Political  System  . 

1776:  And  All  That 

The  Yushnik  Poll  ...... 

Shades  of  H.  L.  Mencken  .... 

A Chinese  Fairy  Tale  ..... 

The  Observer  ...... 

Campus  Politics  ...... 

Mass  Hysteria  ....... 


There  are  only  so  many  crooks,  my 
dear.  Ed. 

Dear  Sir, 

I am  near  retirement  and  wonder 
whether  Senator  Kennedy’s  plan  for 
the  aged  would  cover  me? 

D.  D.  E.  Washington 

Sorry  sir  it  only  applies  to  those 
working  a full  time  job.  Ed. 

Dear  Sir: 

Just  what  does  Senator  Kennedy 
plan  to  do  about  the  unemployment 
situation? 

F.  F.  Boston 

We  understand  that  he  plans  to  put 
all  unemployed  people  to  work  dig- 
ging a tunnel  from  Washington  to 
Rome.  Ed. 

A donkey  is  a donkey  is  a donkey 
except  when  it’s  a Democrat — then 
it’s  an  ass. 

Comrade  Editor, 

By  now  it  must  have  become  ap- 
parent to  you  that  democracy  will  not 
work.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  as 
to  what  could  be  eliminated  in  the 
system  so  that  it  would? 

N.  K.  Moscow 

No,  but  you  would  be  a start  out- 
side the  system.  Ed. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, 

Why  do  historians  say  that  the 
presidents  of  the  United  States  were 
not  always  great  men? 

A.  D.  Butterfield 

Because  Senator  McCarthy  isn’t 
around  any  more.  Ed. 

Dear  Sir, 

When  did  Dwight  Eisenhower  be- 
come president? 

A.  T.  Arnold 

When  John  foster  Dulles  died.  Ed. 
Dear  Editor, 

What  did  Westbrook  Pegler  have 
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against  F.D.R.  anyway? 

H.  A.  Knowlton 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  Ed. 

Dear  Ya-Hoo  Editor, 

Why  do  some  people  vote  Demo- 
cratic, and  others  vote  Republican? 

X.  Y.  Z.  Paris 
Some  people  are  ignorant  and  some 
are  stupid.  That  way,  each  group  can 
have  an  association  of  its  own.  Ed. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  your  opinion,  who  will  win  the 
election  ? 

A.  T.  Brooks 
The  next  president  of  the  United 
States.  Ed. 

Dear  Editor  of  Ya-Hoo, 

Would  there  be  any  difference  be- 
tween a male  president  and  a female 
president? 

Z.  P.  Greenough 
Ever  hear  of  an  illustrated  book  of 
sex  facts?  Ed. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  Massachusetts  you  can’t  drink  or 
vote  until  you  are  twenty-one.  What 
can  a person  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age  do  in  this  state,  anyway? 

A.  K.  Johnson 
You  could  get  together  with  Z.  P. 
after  he  reads  his  book.  Ed. 

Dear  Mr.  Ya-Hoo  Editor, 

I have  recently  come  to  live  in  your 
country  and  your  system  of  govern- 
ment somewhat  bewilders  me.  Could 
you  please  tell  me  what,  exactly,  the 
democratic  system  of  government  is? 

R.  A.  New  York 
Certainly.  Democracy  is  that  system 
of  government  that  allows  all  those 
that  didn’t  vote  to  complain  about  the 
men  elected  by  the  people  who  did 
vote.  Ed. 
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1776,  AND 

On  the  fourth  of  July  in  1776, 
when  the  marriage  laws  were  dif- 
ferent, our  four  fathers  met  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  meeting  was  held  in  a 
hall  named  after  a city  in  Missouri, 
made  famous  by  being  the  home  of 
the  father  of  the  world's  worst  sop- 
rano. These  men  were  there  to  write 
a nasty  letter  to  George  the  third  who 
was  the  man  who  owned  the  United 
States.  George  wanted  these  men  to 
pay  taxes,  which  was  a bad  thing. 
They  did  not  want  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
man  who  owned  their  country,  so  they 
started  a war.  This  was  a good  thing. 

The  war  was  a long  war.  But  the 
Americans  were  assured  of  victory  be- 
cause they  had  God  on  their  side. 
This  was  a good  thing.  It  was  good, 
too,  that  they  had  France,  Spain,  Ire- 
land, Russia,  and  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette on  their  side.  Singlehandedly 
the  good  Americans  defeated  the 
British.  This  was  a good  thing,  for 
otherwise  there  could  have  been  no 
Marshall  Plan  or  War  of  1812. 

George  Washington  was  made  the 
first  president  of  the  new  United 
States.  This  was  a good  thing,  because 
no  one  else  wanted  the  job.  Washing- 
ton was  first  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and,  if  you  can  believe  the  signs  pro- 
claiming his  having  slept  in  all  those 
places,  promiscuous.  He  came  from 
Virginia,  but  didn’t  let  it  get  him 
down.  He  was  an  honest,  liberal  man 
and  a believer  in  the  equality  of  all 
men  as  proven  by  the  kind  manner  in 
which  he  treated  his  slaves.  Washing- 
ton was  fifty-seven  when  he  was  in- 
augurated. He  was  the  youngest  man 
to  hold  that  office  until  that  time.  Mr. 
Washington  served  two  terms  and  set 
a precedent  that  didn’t  work  in  1940, 
thus  preventing  the  White  House 
from  becoming  the  national  head- 
quarters of  a public  utilities  concern. 


ALL  THAT 


The  next  president  was  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  was  sixty-one  when  he 
was  inaugurated.  He  was  ninety  when 
he  died.  He  only  spent  four  years  in 
office.  This  was  a good  thing.  He 
could  have  been  there  for  twenty-nine 
years.  The  Americans  had  God  on 
their  side  again. 

The  third  president  was  one  of  the 
four  fathers  who  wrote  the  nasty 
letter  to  King  George.  After  all  that 
work  he  deserved  a good  job.  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  a Freemason  and  never 
got  the  South  Boston  vote.  This  man 
was  president  for  eight  years.  This 
was  a good  thing  because  James  Madi- 
son wasn’t  elected  until  1808  and  if 
Jefferson  hadn't  stuck  around  there 
wouldn’t  have  been  anyone  in  the 
White  House  from  1805  to  1809. 
This  would  have  been  a bad  thing  be- 
cause it  was  before  the  Augusta  Golf 
Course,  w'hich  is  a good  thing. 

The  fourth  president  was  James 
Madison.  He  started  the  War  of  1812. 
The  War  of  1812  was  famous  because 
the  Americans  won  it  without  winning 
a single  battle.  Madison  was  famous 
because  of  his  wife,  Dolly. 

The  fifth  president  was  a good 
thing.  A fifth  of  anything  is  a good 
thing.  His  name  was  James  Monroe. 
He  proclaimed  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
This  was  a good  thing.  There  have 
been  marines  in  Nicaragua  ever  since. 
This  is  known  as  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy. 

The  next  president  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  second  president.  He  was 
a bad  thing  according  to  Andrew 
Jackson.  His  name  was  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Like  his  grandfather,  he  also 
died.  Andrew  Jackson  came  next. 
Andrew  Jackson  fought  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans,  and  with  the  help  of 
Yul  Brynncr  beat  the  British.  This 
was  a good  thing. 


Martin  van  Burcn  was  the  eighth 
president.  This  was  a good  thing  be- 
cause it  kept  William  Henry  Harrison 
out  of  the  White  House  for  four  more 
years.  Harrison  was  elected  next.  He 
ran  under  an  assumed  name.  He  called 
himself  Tippecanoe.  He  was  famous 
for  massacring  Indians.  This  was  a 
good  thing.  He  was  inaugurated  on 
March  4,  1841.  This  was  a bad  thing. 
But  he  died  on  April  4,  1841.  This 
was  a good  thing. 

John  Tyler  was  Tippecanoe’s  vice- 
president.  He  became  president,  but 
not  for  long.  He  was  a Whig.  His 
successor,  James  K.  Polk,  was  a Demo- 
crat. He  was  also  a nonentity.  Zachary 
Taylor  was  the  next  president.  He 
was  known  as  "Old  Rough  and 
Ready".  He  helped  start  the  Mexican 
War.  This  was  a good  thing. 

Millard  Fillmore  signed  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  law.  He  didn't  please  any- 
one and  was  not  renominated  by  his 
party.  This  was  a good  thing.  The 
Know-Nothing  Party  finally  nomi- 
nated him.  This  was  a bad  thing. 
Buchanan  won  the  election.  This  was 
a good  thing,  but  not  that  good. 


. . . who  started  one 

of  his  own  . . . 

Continued  on  page  10 
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CAMPUS  POLITICS 

Once  upon  a time,  which  will  be 
just  a year  ago  when  next  October 
shall  have  passed,  there  was  situated 
a certain  spot,  one  very  well  known 
and  very  well  inhabited  for  the  most 
part  by  people.  Among  its  dwellers 
were  two  young  men,  one  a philan- 
thropy major  called  Smiling  Jack 
and  the  other  a three-year  itineracy 
major  named  Pixie  Nixie. 

Now  between  these  men,  from 
their  childhood  on,  there  had  been 
knit  together  as  great  a friendship 
and  comradeship  as  ever  existed  be- 
tween two  true  friends. 

And  then  it  happened!  The  great 
event  of  the  year  was  upon  them!  Van 
Meter  was  to  elect  a president,  and 
the  two  friends  were  pitted  against 
each  other  for  the  coveted  office. 
Nixie,  being  a counselor  and  there- 
fore possessing  the  balance  of  power, 
accused  Smiling  of  having  a hot  plate 
concealed  in  his  foot  locker  at  Van 
Meter,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of 
breaking  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  all 
commandments  at  the  university, 
"Thou  shalt  not  keep  hot  plates  in 
the  dormitory.” 

With  vengeance  in  his  eye,  Pixie 
informed  his  opponent  that  the  locker 
and  the  contraband  concealed  within 
must  go.  Because  of  this  Nixie  was 
labeled  a bad  guy  and  Jackie  a good 
guy.  Smiling,  the  good  guy,  decided 
that  Pixie,  the  bad  guy,  had  to  go.  So 
the  great  controversy  raged  on. 

Now,  just  as  Red  China  has  its 
problems  being  recognized  by  the 
L N , so  does  Red  Blasko  have  his 
troubles  with  the  university,  but  he 
was  called  in  on  this  serious  crime 
and  sided  with  Nixie  because  he 
didn’t  wish  to  relinquish  the  money 
he  was  making  from  the  sale  of  the 
confiscated  hot  plates. 

Jackie  then  gathered  a small  but 
loyal  band  of  hot  plate  fanciers,  and 
proceeded  to  harass  Pixie  with  pro- 
paganda and  calumny.  Nixie  retaliated 
with  a new  invention  which  he  called 


the  hula-hoop.  This  play  was 
squelched  when  Smiling  had  the 
noted  anthropologist  Dr.  Schonunge- 
fangen  publish  his  famous  paper 
which  read: 

"The  recent  hula-hoop  craze  will 
result  eventually  in  pear-shaped 
people.  The  rapid  oscillatory  motions 
of  the  post-gastroczemus  region  of 
the  solar  sanoses  are  causing  the 
esphoseps  to  rangify.  If  continued  this 
is  an  obvious  step  toward  a new  race 
of  triangular  or  pear-shaped  beings.” 

This  put  Nixie  in  a very  precarious 
position.  He  saw  that  the  only  way 
out  was  to  fortify  his  platform  by 
bringing  up  one  of  the  school’s  vital 
issues.  In  his  latest  interview  on 
WMUA  he  attacked  ROTC  at  the 


University.  According  to  Pixie,  the 
ROTC  organization  is  infested  with 
"dirty  stinking  student  senate  mem- 
bers.” He  then  dramatically  waved  a 
fireproof  roll  of  what  he  claimed  was 
documentary  evidence  and  demanded 
that  they  be  wiped  out. 

With  sweat  beading  his  brow  and 
moisture  in  his  eyes,  Nixie  ended  his 
speech  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
stroke  of  genius  which  won  him  the 
presidency  of  the  most  sacred  dorm 
on  campus. 

But  it  seems  that  Smiling  has  had 
the  last  laugh  after  all.  After  his 
speech  about  Chief  Blasko's  hot  plate 
syndicate,  he  was  taken  into  the  or- 
ganization, and  now  he  shares  in  the 
profits  of  confiscated  hot  plates. 
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SHADES  OF  H.  L.  MENCKEN 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty,  certain  members 
of  our  great  society  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  hungering  masses  at- 
temped  to  convey  the  impression  that 
there  is  actually  a difference  in  the 
brand  of  political  garbage  and  lies 
they  are  foisting  on  the  citizens  of  the 
republic.  These  differences  they  label 
Republican  foreign  policy  and  Demo- 
cratic foreign  policy,  Republican  farm 
policy  and  Democratic  farm  policy. 
This  is  a hoax,  of  course,  appreciated 
and  chuckled  at  by  a few  literate 
thinking  people.  The  mask  is  cast 
over  the  real  issue,  a rapacious  and 
avaricious  struggle  for  personal  ag- 
grandizement and  power.  These  indi- 
viduals belong  to  a subspecies  of 
homo  americanus  known  as  politicus. 

This  election  year  is  a notable  one 
for  it  marks  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  The  present  number  one 
sun  being  forced  to  step  down  by  the 
saving  grace  of  a Constitutional 
Amendment  which  informs  all  men  of 
the  American  faith  that  they  need  not 
endure  incompetence  by  the  same  man 
for  more  than  eight  years.  He  of 
course  was  elected  originally  on  a 
wave  of  emotional  savagery  which 
carried  over  from  the  image  of  a man 
more  competent  than  any  other  to 
direct  human  slaughter.  The  reason 
why  this  was  a campaign  attraction  is 
obvious.  There  was  a real  issue  here 
to  choose.  Poor  bland  Mr.  Aes.  had 
done  nothing  more  notable  than 
possess  an  ancestral  namesake  who 
was  a Vice  President  and  obtain  a 
divorce,  which  was  anathema  to  the 
"American  way  of  life.’’  The  fact  that 
he  was  more  competent  was  forgotten; 
he  did  not  direct  D-Day  The  issue  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  "the  people" 
and  they  made  manifest  the  incom- 
parable qualities  of  hatred,  intolerance 
and  ignorance  which  become  evident 
every  four  years.  But  this  belongs  to 
the  past,  it  is  stamped  in  the  records 


of  history  indelibly  for  all  future 
generations  to  see  along  with  the 
Hayes-Tilden  farce  of  1876.  What 
docs  the  present  reveal?  There  are  no 
personality  or  issue  differences  to  be- 
luddlc  and  confuse  the  mass  mind. 
The  candidates  have  taken  this  bur- 
den on  themselves.  With  cunning 
techniques  which  would  do  an  adver- 
tising manager  proud  both  of  our 
noble  captains  as  well  as  their  res- 
pective political  liabilities,  called 
running  mates,  have  conspired  to 
make  issues  where  they  could  origin- 
ally find  none.  Catholicism,  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Republic,  and  a sudden 
vast  veneration  for  "oldfolks,"  have 
become  major  sources  of  controversy 
for  homo  politicus.  The  first  issue, 
called  a religious  issue  by  those  who 
would  have  it  become  so,  is  directed 
at  the  scion  of  the  Kennedy  faction 
who  communes  with  his  maker 
through  the  Church  of  Rome.  For 
my  part,  although  I have  been  a var- 


iety of  the  subsubspecies  Protestant  in 
my  intellectual  passage,  1 question  the 
advisability  of  putting  a Quaker  in 
the  big  house.  Who  knows  when  his 
sense  of  William  Penn  will  over- 
come him  and  he  will  offer  pacifism 
instead  of  national  defense,  thus 
striking  a cruel  blow  at  the  main- 
stream of  our  industrial  might,  mili- 
tary armaments.  This  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  man  could  go,  but  I 
have  enough  faith  in  the  political 
savvy  and  ambition  of  these  two 
people  that  they  will  place  religion 
in  its  proper  context  and  get  down 
to  the  business  at  hand. 

The  issue  of  prestige  is  the  weak- 
est of  all,  and  the  two  political  for- 
tune hunters,  Dick  and  Jack,  know 
that  our  prestige,  so  called,  is  down. 
And  why  not,  business  imperialism 
under  any  name  is  not  a real  prestige 
factor  even  when  it  is  called  a "good 
neighbor  policy.”  Our  prestige  was 
(' Continued  on  page  11) 
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A FAIRY  TALE 

Once  upon  a time  there  were  two 
little  stepping  stones  called  Matsu  and 
Quemoy. 

They  were  a nice  pair  who  sat  to- 
gether near  the  edge  of  the  big  yellow 
forest. 

Their  owner  was  a nice  man  wlio 
had  once  been  master  of  the  forest. 

But  now  he  had  been  retired  and 
lived  by  himself  in  a big  house  on  a 
tiny  little  island. 

However  the  nice  man  still  dreamed 
of  returning  to  the  forest  of  his  youth. 

There  he  once  had  a set  of  model 
airplanes  that  his  uncle  had  given  to 
him. 

The  planes  were  old  now  as  was 
the  man,  but  the  uncle  was  still  alive; 

And  might,  if  treated  right,  give 
the  man  some  new  planes  to  play  with 
in  the  forest. 

The  fellow  who  was  now  in  charge 


of  the  forest  was  an  angry  young  man. 

He  kept  trying  to  take  all  of  the 
toys  away  from  the  old  man. 

The  young  man  had  a big  brother 
who  liked  to  buy  things  for  him. 

Now  the  young  angry  man  of  the 
forest  wanted  to  take  the  two  little 
stepping  stones  from  the  old  man. 

He  said  that  he  wanted  them  as  a 
welcoming  mat  but  he  didn’t  say 
wrhich  way  they  would  face. 

But  the  uncle  of  the  old  man  was 
tired  of  buying  presents  and  refused 
to  let  the  old  stepping  stones  go. 

This  angered  the  already  angry 
young  man  and  he  turned  red  like  his 
big  brother. 

He  stomped'  and  stamped  and  cried 
that  he  wanted  the  stepping  stones 
and  if  he  didn’t  get  them  he  would  go 
to  the  big  house. 

And  if  that  didn’t  work  he  said  he 
was  going  to  start  throwing  things  at 
the  old  man. 


They  didn’t  pay  too  much  attention 
to  the  angry  man  at  first. 

Then  his  big  brother  put  his  foot 
down  but  nothing  happened  until — 

Big  brother  put  his  shoe  down  and 
then  all  the  uncles  realized  how  big 
the  little  angry  man  was  getting. 

They  wouldn’t  give  him  the  present 
but  promised  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
stepping  stones  for  him. 

And  while  this  was  going  on  a 
donkey  and  an  elephant  were  playing 
games  outside  the  big  house. 

And  one  of  them  mentioned  the 
stepping  stones  and1  wondered  wheth- 
er uncle  should  make  such  a fuss  over 
them. 

The  elephant  claimed  he  could  re- 
member things  about  them  that  no 
one  else  could; 

And  the  ass  just  laughed  and 
showed  his  big  white  teeth. 

The  little  angry  man  didn’t  throw 
anything  at  the  old  man  . . . yet. 
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Continued  from  page  5 

The  fourteenth  president  was 
Franklin  Pierce.  He  was  famous  for 
three  things.  One  was  his  Secretary  of 
War,  who  later  started  one  ot  his  own. 
Jefferson  Davis  was  a good  thing  be- 
cause otherwise  Margaret  Mitchell 
would  have  thought  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  was  what  only  Van  Wyke 
Brooks  got.  The  other  two  things 
Pierce  was  famous  for  were  coming 
from  New  Hampshire  and  being  a 
Democrat.  These  are  good  things 
because  they  proved  that  even  Bow- 
doin  has  felt  the  Schlessinger  inuflence. 
Coming  from  New  Hampshire  is  a 
rare  thing  and  a New  Hampshire 
Democrat  is  a rarer  thing.  Rare  things 
are  good  things.  For  instance,  J & B 
Scotch  is  a good  thing. 

James  Buchanan  was  the  next  presi- 
dent. He  sent  Major  Anderson  to  Fort 
Sumter.  This  was  a good  thing  for 
Margaret  Mitchell  too.  An  even  better 
thing  w'as  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Abraham  Lincoln  w'as  the  sixteenth 
president.  He  was  famous  for  starting 
the  Civil  War,  making  one  speech, 
and  going  to  the  theatre  on  Good 
Friday.  Lincoln  attended  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  As  a rule  Presbyterians 
do  not  go  to  the  theatre  on  Good 
Friday.  In  Mr.  Lincoln’s  case  this 
would  have  been  a good  rule  to 
follow. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  a Democrat. 
He  was  impeached.  The  Congress  w'as 
not  in  favour  of  Johnson.  They  didn’t 
like  his  attitude.  He  thought  the  Civil 
War  was  over.  Carl  Schurz  thought  it 
was  over  too,  but  lie  didn't  like  to 
admit  it.  Johnson  wished  that  Schurz 
had  gone  to  the  theatre  on  Good 
Friday. 

The  eighteenth  president’s  name 
w'as  Grant.  He  was  not  a teetotaler. 
His  first  name  was  really  Hiram.  He 
called  himself  Ulysses.  This  was  not 
much  of  an  improvement.  His  aides 


did  not  accept  Vicyuna  coats.  This 
was  a good  thing.  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  followed  Grant.  This  was  a 
good  thing,  for  after  Grant  anything 
would  have  been  a good  thing. 

James  Garfield  was  the  twentieth 
president.  He  is  famous  because  of 
Charles  Guiteau.  Guiteau  shot  Gar- 
field. Guiteau  was  hanged  on  June  30, 
1882.  This  was  a good  thing.  Garfield 
died  on  September  19,  1881.  He  was 
a Republican.  Guiteau  was  too.  Gar- 
field's death  was  pleasing  to  Chester 
Arthur.  He  was  Garfield's  vice-presi- 
dent. He  got  the  job. 

Grocer  Cleveland  wars  the  twenty- 
second  and  the  twenty-fourth  presi- 
dent. This  wars  a good  thing  because 
otherwise  Benjamin  Harrison  would 
have  found  the  White  House  empty 
for  four  years,  and  would  have  left 
it  the  same  w'ay.  Or  he  would  have 
been  president  for  twelve  years.  This 
w'ould  have  been  a bad  thing. 

William  McKinley  was  elected  as 
the  twenty-fifth  president.  He  did  not 
want  the  job.  Leon  Czolgosz  did  not 
want  him  to  have  the  job  either.  He 
shot  him.  Teddy  Roosevelt  wanted  the 
job.  This  was  a good  thing.  Roosevelt 
believed  in  Rudyard  Kipling  and  the 
"strenuous  life."  He  enjoyed  the 
Spanish  American  War  and  chopping 
trees.  Fie  had  two  wives  and  seven 
children.  Fie  really  believed  in  the 
"strenuous  life."  He  was  a big-game 
hunter.  He  beat  the  animals  to  death 
after  creeping  up  on  them.  Fie  is 
famous  for  explaining  how  he  did  this. 
He  said,  "Walk  softly  and  carry  a big 
stick."  He  w'as  a good  thing.  This  also 
might  explain  the  seven  children. 

William  Howard  Taft  w'as  the  next 
president.  He  was  fat.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  was 
not  fat.  Wilson  w'as  famous  for  get- 
ting America  into  World  War  One. 
Fie  is  also  famous  for  starting  the 
League  of  Nations:  America  did  not 
join  that  organization  since  there  was 


there  w'as  no  connection  between 
America  and  international  affairs. 
Wilson  thought  there  w'as.  He  was 
wrong.  He  was  not  so  fat  as  William 
How'ard  Taft,  either.  Taft  w'as  a good 
thing.  Wilson,  therefore,  must  have 
been  a bad  thing. 

Warren  Harding  w'as  the  twenty- 
ninth  president.  He  thought  that 
"normalcy"  was  a w'ord.  He  w'as 
stupid.  This  w'as  a good  thing.  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  his  vice-president.  When 
he  became  president  he  did  as  little 
as  Harding.  Coolidge  did  not  like 
the  job.  When  asked  if  he  would 
stand  tor  re-election  he  said,  "I  do  not 
choose  to  run."  The  public  was  glad 
that  he  felt  as  they  did..  No  one 
teased  him.  He  did  not  run,  and  this 
was  a good  thing. 

The  thirty-first  president  w'as  a 
man  named  A1  Smith.  He  would  not 
take  the  job  because  he  didn’t  get 
elected.  This  was  a good  thing.  He 
was  not  a Freemason.  Smith  gave  the 
job  to  Herbert  Hoover.  Hoover  then 
ran  out  and  started  a depression  so  lie 
could  lose  the  next  election.  He  really 
wanted  Smith  to  have  the  job.  This 
was  a bad  thing. 

The  next  president  was  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  who  is  famous  for 
starting  World  War  Two.  This  was  a 
good  thing  lor  Audie  Murphy. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  married  to  a 
wife  called  Lleanor  or  l alla.  He  had 
polio.  He  did  not  play  golf,  lie  was 
a Harvard  man.  His  ghost  talks  to 
Arthur  Schlessinger,  Jr.  This  is  a good 
thing.  He  was  elected  four  times.  His 
secretary  of  State  was  Winston 
Churchill. 

The  next  president  was  Douglas 
MacArthur.  He  was  fired  by  the 
soprano’s  father.  This  was  a bad  thing. 
In  19-18  the  soprano's  father,  Harry 
Truman,  lost  his  bid  for  re-election 
to  Thomas  Dewey.  Truman  wouldn't 
cjuit,  though.  He  had  many  friends  in 
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government.  Joseph  McCarthy  was 
one.  Mr.  McCarthy  didn’t  think  he 
was  president.  He  thougnt  he  was 
God.  He  died.  This  was  a good  thing. 

Truman  was  succeeded  by  Sam 
Snead.  Snead  refuses  to  admit  that  he 
is  president  and  makes  Field  Marshall 
Montgomery’s  batman  sign  all  the 
papers.  His  name  is  Eisenhower.  He 
is  famous  for  stopping  the  Korean 
War  and  never  making  a definitive 
statement.  He  wrote  a book  about  his 
days  in  Europe  in  World  War  Two. 
So  did  Audie  Murphy.  This  is  a good 
thing.  Eisenhower  is  not  running  for 
re-election.  This  is  a good  thing.  Of 
the  two  men  that  are,  only  one  will 
be  elected.  This  is  a very  good  thing. 


(Continued  from  page  7) 
high  when  our  neighbors  acquiesced  in 
allowing  businessmen  to  walk  off 
with  a lion’s  share  of  the  booty  of 
capitalist  development.  Now  we  have 
been  caught  with  the  goods  and  Dick 
and  Jack  know  it  and  prefer  not  to 
talk  too  much  about  it. 

The  other  illusion  deemed  an  issue 
is  the  care  and  maintenance  of  "old- 
folks.”  Both  parties  at  their  great 
quadrennial  conclaves,  which  rivaled 
the  greatest  show  on  earth,  the  bur- 
lesque theater,  shrewdly  saw  a heap 
o’  "oldfolks”  who  could  still  vote. 
The  display  of  regard  for  them  was 
exposed  as  the  political  Him  flammery 
that  it  was  when  the  issue  was  raised 
before  Congress.  That  august  body 
rejected  aid  to  the  aged  outright 


proving  once  again  its  nonpartisan- 
ship and  objectivity  on  crucial  issues. 

Once  the  fact  that  there  is  no  real 
issue  in  the  election  of  I960  is  seen, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  it  is  rather 
a hollow  show.  However  there  are 
still  two  supporting  characters  to 
further  amplify  the  sense  of  the  ri- 
diculous in  this  great  campaign.  One, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  by  name,  beaten 
soundly  by  stalwart  Jack,  has  entered 
the  lists  again  to  try  his  luck.  With 
any  luck  at  all  the  fact  that  he  uses 
words  like  "mendacious”  will  escape 
the  public  mentality.  Cabot  Lodge  ap- 
pears basically  to  be  a nice  guy,  and 
everyone  knows  where  they  finish. 

The  other  is  a fellow  named  John- 
son whose  one  distinguishing  feature  is 
that  he  has  a wife  whose  name  really 
is  Ladybird.  This  would  be  enough 
to  recommend  him,  but  he  has  the 
additional  "virtue”  of  being  a loyal 
son  of  the  confederacy.  As  most  peo- 
ple are  aware,  this  Johnson  forsook 
his  heritage  and  threw  his  hand  in 
with  some  middle  of  the  roaders  and 
permanently  blacklisted  himself  in  the 
South.  After  the  defection  of  Johnson 
from  the  white  trashery  of  southern 
politics,  the  democrats  have  placed  a 
political  embargo  on  the  export  of 
Johnsonism  to  the  south.  They  prefer 
instead  to  let  Mr.  Kennedy  deliver 
platitudes  and  tacitly  assure  the  native 
peoples  of  our  southern  neighbor  that 
the  negro  will  continue  to  be  3/5  a 
human  being  and  his  right  to  vote 
will  be  impaired  in  the  future  as  in 
the  glorious  past. 

The  campaign  of  I960  will  be 
written  in  the  books  as  a largely  fu- 
tile effort  by  a pair  of  second  rate 
politicians  to  impress  on  the  nation 
its  need  for  either  of  them.  This  poli- 
tical vacuum  is  unfortunate  for  it 
might  have  been  more  fun.  But  it  has 
some  glimmer  of  merit,  for  I believe 
the  system  has  some  function.  And  I 
believe  with  Henry  L.  Mencken  that 
"democracy  provides  the  only  truly 
amusing  form  of  government  man  has 
ever  had  to  endure.” 
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YAHOO 

Queen 

CANDIDATE 


In  complete  disregard  to  the  wishes  of  a group  of 
frustrated  Parisien  char-women,  the  editors  of  Ya-Hoo 
feel  that  a little  royalty  is  a good  thing.  Therefore,  with 
cautious  disdain  for  1798,  we  present  our  candidate  for 
regal  office. 

The  YuHoo  Queen,  Lina  Campagnone,  is  a welcome 
addition  to  the  ranks  of  ermine  wearers.  Having  arrived 
six  years  ago  from  Italy,  and  now  residing  in  Crabtree, 
Lina  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  aristocracy  by  admitting 
that  she  likes  opera,  and  by  remaining  an  independent. 
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THE  YUSHNIK  POLL 


Our  man  in  Havana,  Mr.  Yushnik, 
who  recently  returned  to  the  United 
States,  has  completed  polling  a large 
segment  of  the  population.  The  re- 
sults of  this  poll,  in  Mr.  Yushnik's 
words,  is,  "an  astounding  monument 
to  the  adult  western." 

Mr.  Yushnik  has  informed  us  that 
the  most  frequent  answer  to  his 
question  concerning  the  interviewee's 
choice  for  president  was,  "Who’s 
running?"  The  remaining  8 %,  ac- 
cording to  our  pollster,  w'as  fairly 
evenly  divided  between  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower and  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

"Many  people,”  Mr.  Yushnik  re- 
lates, "are  mad  at  the  major  political 
parties  and  may  vote  for  candidates 
running  on  some  ticket  other  than 
Democratic  or  Republican.”  This,  he 
assures  us,  is  not  on  religious  or 
philosophical  grounds,  but,  "due  to 
the  fact  that  none  of  our  minor  parties 
held  their  conventions  at  times  that 
would  force  Lassie  and  Have  Gun, 
Will  Travel  to  relinquish  their  air- 
time." Over  18%  of  those  inter- 
viewed preferred  Collies  to  Republi- 
cans, and  Quick-draws  were  preferred 
to  Democrats  by  20%  of  the  people. 

Those  people  w'ho  were  inclined  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Eisenhower,  "whether  or 
not  he  runs!”  admitted  that  they  were 
doing  so  because  of  All-Star  Golf. 
Most  of  these  people  are  golfing 
enthusiasts  and  are,  as  Mr.  Yushnik 
reports,  "persuaded  that  w'hat  is  good 
for  the  Augusta  Golf  Course  is  good 
for  the  United  States.” 

"Mr.  Roosevelt’s  supporters  are 
going  to  vote  for  him  for  somewhat 
similar  reasons,"  says  Yushnik.  "Many 
of  them  remember  the  days  of  the 
W.P.A.,  and  want  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  noble  leaf-raker.”  Mr. 
Yushnik  seems  to  feel  that  Progress 
is  not  a byword  of  either  of  these 
groups. 

"Several  people,”  Mr.  Yushnik 
avers,  "had  heard  of  Nixon  and  Ken- 


nedy. However  they  did  not  trust 
either  candidate.  Later  1 polled  the 
Cuban  Embassy  and  they  agreed  with 
the  Russian  viewpoint." 

On  questions  ot  national  defense 
most  of  those  interviewed  were 
alarmed  at  recent  developments  in 
Detroit’s  I960  models.  "Chromium 
is  a metal  necessary  to  our  defense,” 
one  pipefitter  complained,  "and  by  the 
looks  of  the  new  cars  w'e  must  be 
running  out."  He  w’ent  on,  "I’d  feel 
a helluva  lot  safer  if  there  were  more- 
chrome  on  our  cars.  Then  I’d  know' 
we  have  plenty  left." 

"This  is  not  truly  representative  oi 
American  thought,  however,”  Mr. 
Yushnik  affirms.  "Most  Americans 
judge  the  ability  of  our  nation  to  de- 
fend itself  by  the  size  of  the  Cadillac’s 
tail  fins.  This  group,  too,  is  alarmed.” 

70%  of  those  polled  showed  no 
preference  in  farm  policies  of  either 
major  party.  "In  fact,”  Mr.  Yushnik 
assured  us  "they  don’t  care  if  there 
is  a policy  or  not.”  Mr.  Yushnik  said, 
however,  that  30%  were  deeply 
interested.  "The  farmers  care,”  he 
said,  "but  only  about  that  policy  which 
is  certain  to  work.”  They  want  the 
electorate  reduced  to  farmers  only. 
"Then  that  damn  farm  program  will 
w'ork,”  a Kansas  sheepherder  yelled. 

Foreign  affairs  bothered  some  6% 
of  those  polled.  One  woman  from 
Boston,  Mr.  Yushnik  explained,  was 
very  indignant  with  certain  Latin- 
American  nations.  "The  very  idea  of 
those  people,”  she  said,  "throwing 
stones  and  spitting  at  our  vice-presi- 
dent. And  his  wife  is  such  a chic 
dresser.”  When  asked  about  Com- 
munism, she  answered  that  Commu- 
nism couldn’t  have  been  the  cause. 
"After  all,”  she  enlarged,  "there 
hasn’t  been  any  since  Mr.  McCarthy 
dealt  with  it  on  television.” 

Most  of  those  polled  complained 
about  newspaper  coverage  of  the  polit- 
ical fight  and  some  of  the  interna- 


tional incidents  that  have  a great  deal 
of  bearing  on  it.  "The  most  frequent 
complaint  about  newspaper  coverage," 
elaborates  Yushnik,  "is  tnat  there  is 
too  much.  17%  of  those  polled  said 
that  the  sports  page  and  comics  have- 
suffered  during  the  campaign.  20% 
blamed  the  U-2  incident  of  taking 
space  that  had  been  devoted  to  a lovc- 
nest-murder-suicide  story.  "When  I 
asked  about  the  RB-47,”  Yushnik  adds, 
"most  people  said  they  couldn't 
remember  their  toothpaste’s  secret 
ingredient.” 


On  Limited  Warfare 

Don’tcha  worry,  honey  chile. 

Don’tcha  cry  no  more, 

It’s  jest  a li’l  ole  atom  bomb 
In  a li’l  ole  lim’ted  war. 

It’s  jest  a bitsy  warhead,  chile, 
On  a li’l  ole  tactical  shell, 
And  all  it’ll  do  is  blow  us-all 
To  a li’l  ole  lim’ted  hell. 


a politician  is  an  arse  upon 
which  everyone  has  sat  except  a man 
e.  e.  cummings 


Truman  Doctrine 

Roses  are  red. 

Violets  are  blue. 

You  vote  for  Nixon? 

To  Hell  with  you ! 

J.  Patten 


The  bee  is  such  a busy  soul 
It  has  no  time  for  birth  control, 

And  that  is  why  in  times  like  these 
There  are  so  many  sons  of  bees. 


It’s  co-existence 
Or  no  existence. 

Bertrand  Russell 
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Hey  dere  Misto  Lodge,  yo  gotta  peck  ONE  o'  us. 


THE  OBSERVER 

In  very  recent  times  the  world  has 
been  experiencing  many  traumatic 
and  earth  shattering  events.  There  was 
the  "Kitchen  Debate”  of  Khrushchev  s 
visit  fame;  there  was  the  Student 
Senate  debate  to  foreclose  on  Yu- 
li s office;  there  was  the  Cuban  de- 
bate; the  African  debate;  and  finally- 
led  by  a fat,  bald  shoeless  Byzantine 
potentate — there  was  the  mass  debate 
held  recently  in  New  York.  But  to 
the  Gov’t.  25  student  and  all  good 
citizens,  the  most  poignant  debate  has 
been  the  televised  Presidential  debate 
series.  We  have  seen  and  heard  claims 
and  counter  claims  on  these  programs. 
But  what  have  we  missed  after  the 
candidates  go  off  the  air? 

This  observer  witnessed  the  little 
heard  of  debate  that  resulted  in  the 
annihilation  of  a copy  boy,  an  engi- 
neer, a cameraman,  and  the  sponsor’s 
nephew.  The  question  prompting  this 
debate  was  asked  by  Mr.  Mo  Say 
Tongue,  ace  reporter  for  the  Pearl 


WE  DELIVER 


JEWELERY 


CLIFF  WINN 

Harbor  Blast.  Mr.  Tongue  asked, 
"Honolable  Sils,  since  you  are  both 
fathers  of  daughters  and  leading  edu- 
cators in  your  fields  what  in  your 
opinion  is  a coed?"  This  touched  off 
a discussion  unparalleled  outside  of 
the  Keogh-McCune  debates  of  ’57. 

Mr.  K.  the  Senator  from  Harvard 
took  the  floor  and  after  hiding  it, 
said  that  they  should  discuss  the  im- 
portant topic  on  neutral  ground  which 
everyone  knows  is  the  front  lawn  of 
our  own  Student  Union.  After  send- 
ing teams  of  researchers  and  analysts 
to  the  UM  campus,  the  aspiring  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  Party  appeared 
in  disguise  with  his  wife.  Mrs.  K. 
came  as  Mcndes-France  and  John 
came  as  his  (her)  driver.  Trickie 
Dickie  on  the  other  hand  had  already 
penetrated  the  campus  under  the 
guise  of  the  Naval  Recruiting  officer. 

Referring  to  his  past  experience  as 
a student  in  Massachusetts  and  from 
his  mother’s  teachings — she  always 
Continued  on  page  19 
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The  wonderful  thing  about  campus 
publications  is  their  autonomy.  The 
editors  of  all  UMass  periodicals 
realize  this.  The  editors  of  Ya-Hop, 
alas,  were  not  aware  of  this  wonder- 
ful fact  when  they  decided  upon  what 
to  run  on  these  two  pages.  On  each 
of  these  pages  there  was  to  be  a full 
page  photograph  of  a well  known 
churchman,  bedecked,  as  it  were,  with 
a disc  proclaiming  his  choice  for  presi- 
dent. Then  the  editors  of  this  journal 
found  out  about  their  autonomy.  The 
editors  were  assured,  by  the  powers 
that  be,  that  the  decision  as  to  whether 
they  would,  or  would  not,  print  these 
photographs,  was  up  to  them.  The 
editors  were  further  assured  that  the 
pictures  would  not,  in  fact,  be  printed; 
that  the  administration  had  already 
pulled  the  pictures,  was  of  no  im- 
portance. After  all,  the  editors  could 
still  agree,  or  disagree  with  South 
College.  That  was  the  important 
issue. 

The  editors  of  Ya-Hoo  wish  to 
make  it  plain  that  they  understand 
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the  position  of  the  University  admin- 
istration. They  understand  that  the 
administration  is  as  free  from  Beacon 
Hill  pressure  and  coercion  as  Hun- 
gary is  from  Soviet  influence.  They 
realize,  too,  that  perhaps,  these  two 
pictures  would  have  aroused  this 
Commonwealth’s  bigots  to  action,  and 
that  the  administration  would  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  zealot’s  Banzai 
attack. 

Thus,  in  this  election  year,  the 
editors  of  Ya-Hoo  are  proud.  Not 
every  campus  humour  magazine  can 
be  a political  football.  Another  first 
for  the  Ya-Hoo! 


Paid  Advertisement 


If  you  would  like  glossy  HxlO  copies  of  these  pictures,  suitable  for  framing,  send 
$1.00  to: 

The  Free  Secular  Press 

245  Amity  Street 
Amherst,  Massachusetts 
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I Always  GET  M\ 
MILI  BALL 
CORSAGES 


AT  MUSANTE’S 
FLOWER  SHOP 

Continued  from  page  16 
called  him  John,  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  room  of  the  same  room  and 
importance — Jack  recalled  his  many 
visits  to  this  campus  when  he  was  a 
young  representative  and  didn't  know 
any  better.  His  tour  of  the  campus, 
adeptly  led  by  Father  Power,  Red 
Blasko,  and  Miss  Curtis,  led  our 
esteemed  Senator  to  wish  fervently 
that  his  daughter  might  attend  this 
institution  of  learning,  piety,  and  re- 
verence— if  she  could  get  in.  The 
poor  millionaire  from  Boston  deduced 
that  the  coed  was  a freckle-faced  child 
hardly  old  enough  to  be  without  a 
sitter — but  then  there’s  the  Maroon 
Key.  The  coed  is  a real  sweatherd 
with  brown  hair,  brown  eyes,  brown 
eyeglasses,  and  a brownie  uniform 
with  bobbysox.  She  has  tears  running 
down  her  pudgy,  adolescent  cheeks 
as  she  bids  a sorrowful  goodbye  at 
the  Scollay  Square  Station,  promising 
to  write  every  day. 


It  is  obvious  as  so  many  fraternity 
men  will  now  agree  that  Mr.  K. 
received  a true  impression  of  our 
campus  coed. 

Reappropriating  the  floor  with  the 
help  of  a Lobby  named  Lilly  and  hav- 
ing helped  Jack  off  the  stage,  the 
President  in  charge  of  Vice  presented 
his  brief  to  the  laundress  to  be  washed. 
The  whole  debate  was  rather  messy. 
Recalling  his  student  days  at  a student 
adjunct  of  Hollywood  called  Whittier 
he  conceded  that  one’s  first  impression 
of  the  UMass  coed  was  initially  correct 
but  not  conclusive.  Known  as  the  anti- 
agrarian or  the  little  deflowerer, 
Richard  recalled  that  the  sweet  little 
thing  sent  off  in  September  inevitably 
has  metamorphosed  into  a tall,  lithe 
sophisticated  lady  that  steps  off  the 
motorcycle  at  Christmas  time  sporting 
a blond  cowlick  over  forehead,  mas- 
caraed  eyelashes,  and  a silver  cigarette 
holder  plus  a vocabulary  liberally 
sprinkled  with  four  letter  words.  True 
to  tradition  she  did  write  home  as 
she  promised — three  times  asking  for 
money. 

Recalling  the  early  courtship  with 
his  wife  at  Whittier,  he  remembered 
that  the  coed  both  at  Whittier  and 
UMass  becomes  adept  at  simulating 
the  beauty  of  a Venus,  the  logic  of  an 
Aristotle,  the  wisdom  of  a Solomon. 
Just  check  the  Hatch  and  see!  Her 
thespian  abilities  are  comparable  to 
those  of  another  Bernhardt.  She 
laughs  uproariously  at  all  jokes  re- 
lated in  her  prescence,  though  she 
seldom  if  ever  gets  the  point. 

Remembering  the  escapades  of  his 
wife  and  other  girls  he  dated,  he 
spent  a few  minutes  telling  how  it  is 
a common  practice  among  coeds  to 
spend  the  afternoon  avoiding  the 
professors  whose  classes  she  has  cut. 
During  the  afternoon  she  develops 
headaches,  neuritis,  neuralgia,  and  an 
allergy  to  aspirin — all  of  which  com- 
bine to  make  studying  impossible.  As 
the  weekend  approaches,  the  coed 
suddenly  sprouts  pincurlers,  facials, 


manicures,  mascara,  and  a southern 
drawl.  In  a confidential  aside  the  VP 
told  me  that  when  his  girls  go  to 
UMass  lie  is  going  to  keep  them  out 
of  trouble  by  teaching  them  all  the 
dirty  tricks  known  to  woman  hood. 
For  example  at  three  minutes  to 
one  his  daughters  will  suddenly 
recall  that  they  have  forgotten  to  sign 
out  and  are  rushed  back  to  the  dorms 
in  a flurry  of  excitement  while  their 
dates  try  to  figure  out  what  has  hap- 
pened to  their  money  and  the  even- 
ing. Typical  coed  deployment  will  be 
for  the  girls  to  suddenly  stop  at  the 
doorway  to  give  the  date  a passionate 
kiss  on  the  cheek  thereby  repaying 
him  for  the  expenses  involved. 

Underneath  all  this  sham  a father 
knows  that  this  is  still  his  little  girl 
and  that  she  still  loved  him  and 
needed  him  when  she  climbed  on  his 
knee,  buried  her  face  in  his  shoulder, 
and  sobbingly  said,  "Oh  daddy,  I’m 
pregnant !” 

Before  the  two  candidates  left,  the 
reporter  from  the  Pearl  Harbor  Blast. 
Mr.  Tongue,  proposed  that  the  boys 
make  up  'and  be  friends.  The  ever 
astute  Mr.  K.  said  to  Dick,  "I’ll  hug 
your  elephant  if  you’ll  kiss  my  ass." 
Completely  satisfied,  Mr.  Tongue 
said,  "Gentlemen,  rots  of  ruck  on  your 
coming  erection.” 
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Making  Cockades. 


AN  ENGLISH  VIEW 

Certain  ol  my  American  iricnds 
have  prevailed  upon  me  to  write  cer- 
tain of  my  impressions  oi  the  current 
political  scene  in  the  United  States. 
1 should  like  to  begin  by  saying  that 
1 do  believe  there  is  a current  politi- 
cal scene. 

In  Britain  we  have  two  political  par- 
ties or  vastly  different  persuasions.  In 
the  States  you  can  discern  one  party 
from  the  other  by  the  names.  This  is 
a step  in  the  right  direction. 

Americans  are  reacting  rather  testi- 
ly, one  might  say,  to  the  posturings 
ot  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Both  parties  have 
waxed  indignant  over  what  they  claim 
is  external  interference  in  domestic 
affairs.  They  are  righteously  enraged, 
I should  like  to  agree.  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev’s actions  are  unparalleled  in 
modern  history,  excluding,  of  course, 
the  American  marines  in  Nicaragua. 

American  religious  liberty  has  al- 
ways been  an  outstanding  feature  of 
your  nation.  It  would  be  Jingoistic  of 
me  to  say  that  Great  Britain  has  never 
been  officially  intolerant.  — Britain,  in 
fact,  at  one  time  had  Religious  Test 
Acts  on  the  statute  books.  Of  course 
we  revoked  them. 


LOUIS  FOODS 


GOURMET  SERVICE 


COLLEGETOWN 


International  affairs  are  certainly 
looming  large  in  the  current  cam- 
paign. Certain  problems  on  a world 
wide  scale,  total  war  and  overpopu- 
lation, will  certainly  have  a strong 
connection  with  the  campaigns  of  all 
candidates.  However,  some  are  of  the 
opinion  that,  if  ignored,  these  prob- 
lems will  wither  away.  I feel  rather 
that  the  first  problem,  total  war,  could 
alter  the  world’s  population.  Perhaps 
by  ignoring  these  problems  they  will 
iron  themselves  out.  In  Britain,  un- 
like here  in  the  States,  our  candidates 
never  agree  that  our  programs  arc  sim- 
ilar except  in  cost.  It  strikes  the  naive 
British  mind  that  one  may  purchase 
an  umbrella  for  £ 1 or  £ 3,  and 
that  both  will  be  umbrellas,  but  that 
the  inexpensive  one  will  probably 
spring  leaks  earlier.  The  Britisher 
detests  spending  for  a "just  as  good" 
and  ending  up  all  wet. 

Continued  on  pnge  22 
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DEMOCRACY  . . . 

The  two  greatest  problems  facing 
the  world  at  present,  overpopulation 
and  total  war,  have  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  next  resident  of  the  White 
House.  Only  a democracy  could  toss 
up  her  candidates,  one  a Catholic,  the 
other  a Quaker,  to  deal  with  such 
troubles.  I suggest  we  join  forces  here, 
Catholics  can  wage  such  wonderful 
wars  and  the  birth  rate  of  the  Friends 
certainly  hasn’t  worried  even  the 
strictest  Malthusian. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Khrushchev.  No 
one  man  has  ever  had  so  much  politi- 
cal leverage  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
a foreign  nation  since  we  sent  the 
Marines  into  Nicaragua.  The  Russian 
leader  has  embarassed  a good  many 


with  his  speech  in  the  U.N.  in  attack 
of  the  Secretary  General.  His  state- 
ment that  this  post  had  to  be  a trium- 
virate, and  "only  good  can  be  three 
persons’’  has  caused  most  people  to 
blush.  Only  the  Unitarians  can  point 
with  pride  . . . 

Massachusetts,  herself,  is  a great  ex- 
ample of  the  democratic  process.  Two, 
of  the  four  main  political  figures,  are 
native  sons,  and  prime  examples  of 
the  religious  question.  One’s  ancestors 
fled  to  this  country  because  of  relig- 
ious intoleration.  The  other  is  running 
for  office  in  spite  of  it. 

Some  have  pointed  out  certain 
similarities  between  the  programs  of 
both  parties.  The  Soviets  call  both 


parties  war  mongers.  The  South  calls 
both  un-American.  The  farmers  just 
shake  their  heads  and  default  on  their 
mortgage  payments. 

America,  in  spite  of  both  parties, 
is  in  a state  of  rapid  change.  Old  in- 
stitutions are  constantly  changing  to 
meet  new  needs  and  demands.  Look 
at  Amherst — "The  Village  Inn.” 

On  the  whole  America  is  becoming 
more  religious.  Legislation  in  Civil 
Rights  is  a case  in  point.  Congress  is 
finally  agreeing  with  God.  The  only 
argument  now  is  whether  he  is  a 
Democrat  or  a Republican.  Some  say 
both.  Only  the  Unitarians  can  point 
with  pride  . . . 
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II 


RUSSELL’S  PACKAGE  STORE 


Continued  from  page  20 

The  agricultural  programs  of  the 
carious  parties  have  caused  some 
amount  of  consternation  also.  Most  of 
the  American  farmers  have  become 
dismayed  and  confused  by  the  claims 
counter-claims,  charges  and  counter- 
charges. Both  programs  have  their 
advocates  of  course,  but  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  farmers  is  that  neither 
one  will  work.  This  may  be  a pre- 
mature assumption.  In  the  first  place 
only  one  will  get  a chance  to  be  put 
into  operation.  It  may  be  a premature 
assumption  also  because  neither  plan 
has  yet  been  explained. 

We  British  have  long  been  con- 
fused by  an  American  slogan  with 
which  all  currency  is  decorated.  Many 
of  us  were  in  wonder  as  to  whether 
Americans  trusted  in  God,  or  in  the 
monetary  units  on  which  He  is  adver- 
tised. Lately  the  Civil  Rights  planks 
in  both  platforms,  and  certain  Civil 
Rights  legislation  has  dispelled  any 
qualms  that  we  may  have  had.  By 
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legislating  non-Caucasions  to  equality 
with  their  white  fellow  citizens  it 
seems  that  Congress  has  given  God  a 
vote  of  confidence. 

An  arresting  feature  of  American 
politics  is  idealism.  In  Britain  this 
sublime  idea  has  become  somewhat 
subjugated  to  realism.  This  British 
realism  has  led  her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment to  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  many  nations. 
This  may  not  be  the  best  policy.  Per- 
haps, as  you  Americans  maintain,  only 
governments  de  jure  should  be  rec- 
ognised. And,  as  you  claim,  Commu- 
nist China  may  not  be  a government 
de  jure.  Britain's  policy  of  recognising 
governments  de  facto  may  prove  to  be 
an  unwise  policy.  Three  hundred 
years  is  a short  testing  period  consid- 
ering the  total  length  of  history. 

This  American  predilection  towards 
legally  existing  status  quo  governments 
may  stem  from  the  Americans’  dis- 
trust of  and  disgust  with  revolution. 
Britain  has  enshrined  her  revolutionary 
transformation  into  a modern  state 
by  her  remembrance  of  the  glorious 
Revolution  of  1688.  France  has  never 


forgotten  1789  and  the  Soviets  con- 
stantly harp  upon  their  revolution.  In 
America  certain  factions  find  the 
Fourth  of  July  flagrantly  un-American. 
Luckily  Mr.  Lenin  had  never  had  any 
great  respect  for  your  Independence 
Day,  or  what  it  stood  for.  If  he  had, 
Senator  McCarthy  would  have,  un- 
doubtedly, subpoenaed  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
ghost.  But  I digress. 

Disfavor  is  Mr.  Castro’s  meat  in 
American  circles  currently.  Most 
Americans  are  unsatisfied  with  his 
rule  in  Cuba.  The  present  adminis- 
tration is  often  blamed  for  his  suc- 
cesses which  often  prove  to  be  not  in 
the  best  wishes  of  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  blame  is  unjustly 
laid.  I rather  doubt  that  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower was  aware  of  Mr.  Castro’s 
political  and  social  persuasions.  If 
he  is  like  most  Americans,  up  until 
Mr.  Batista’s  flight  the  name  Castro 
could  probably  be  identified  with  sofas 
that  can  be  rolled  out  into  rather 
uncomfortable  beds.  I do  not  feel, 
however,  that  the  United  States  will 
be  able  to  prove  to  the  Cuban  people 
that  Mr.  Castro  is  mistaken  in  his 


I TOLD  YOU  ITS  THE  INDEPENDENT  VOTE  THAT  COUNTS. 


ROTC  UNIFORMS 
ALTERED 


CLIFF  ALLEN  S 

judgment  by  reaffirming  the  Platt 
Amendment. 

In  closing  might  I make  one  final 
observation.  The  phlegmatism  of 
Americans  is  an  amazing  phenomenon. 
To  be  sure,  lack  of  political  passion 
is  the  sign  of  any  stable  democracy, 
but  in  America  this  lack  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  most  Europeans 
imagine.  Democracy  is  certainly  en- 
trenched in  this  country.  In  no  other 
nation  are  the  returns  in  a beer  brew- 
er’s beauty  contest  greater  than  those 
in  the  election  of  an  executive  head 
of  government.  More  interest  could  be 
aroused,  perhaps,  were  the  President’s 
official  title  changed  to  Mr.  Rhinegold. 

Sir  Arthur  Pitt-Amubrusteaugh 
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And  send  me  a subscription  to  Ya-Hoo , Amen 


Despite  our  legendary  office  inefficiency  most  people  find  it  more  reliable  to  subscribe.  As  our  nation  has  grown,  its 
men  of  distinction — men  like  Washington,  Lincoln,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (Theodore’s  il- 
legitimate son) — have  appreciated  Ya-Hoo  humor.  Now  you,  too,  can  become  a man  of  distinction,  (or  illegitimate). 
Subscribe.  Send  us  this  blank  at  the  Student  Union,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

I WISH  TO  BUY  DISTINCTION,  SO  I AM  ENCLOSING  THE  PALTRY  SUM  OF  $1.00  PER  YEAR  OR  ITS 
EQUIVALENT,  AT  PRESENT  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE,  IN  CONTINENTAL  SCRIPT.  RUSH  MY  MAGAZINE 
TO: 


NAME:  SEX  (it’s  important) 

ADDRESS:  

CITY:  ZONE:  STATE:  

I (check)  would  would  not  like  to  be  Ya-Hoo  Queen. 

Signed 
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setting  $4-3. "75 
Fed.  Tax  incl. 


Yours  alone  . . 
your  initials 
styled  in  your 
own  hand-en- 
graved mono- 
gram  create  the 
pattern  design. 
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■ ...  a new  concept 

* / in  table  setting 
harmony.  Kings- 
ley by  Kirk  com- 
/ bines  the  perfect 
form  in  sterling 
with  a floral  de- 
sign that  beauti- 
fully matches 
America’s  most 
popular  china 
patterns. 


Old 

Maryland 

Engraved 

$49.95 


Cynthia 

$3Y.50 


America's  oldest 
silversmiths 
create  Kirk  ster- 
ling for  those  who 
appreciate  the 
best.  Necessarily 
limited  in  quan- 
tity, you'll  find  it 
only  at  the  finest 
dealers  in  your 
community. 


Write  f o r yo u r 
"Silver  notes  from 
Kirk"  and  name  of 
Kirk  dealer  near- 
est you.  Dept.  B, 
Baltimore18,  Md. 
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• rich  tobacco  taste 
• modern  filter,  too 
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~~7^t  & ftuffi.'Tfs'  KSpr^g&t//  That's  what  smokefi'  s^,  about  Salem,  because  its 

smoke  is  as  softly  refreshing  as  the  air  of  a springtime  morning.  Salem's  special  High  Porosity  paper 
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"air-softens"  every  puff.  And  its  fine  tobaccos  make  Salem  the  rich-tasting  cigarette  that  refreshes  your 


taste.  Smoke  refreshed,  pack  after  pack... smoke  Salem! 


Created  by  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 


